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BRIEF MENTION. 

In lieu of thoughts that wander through eternity, my medita- 
tions turn on the various phases of study through which I have 
passed in my long life, the various shiftings of the point of 
view that I have noted in myself and in others. Not the least 
interesting of St. Augustine's works is the treatise entitled 
' Retractationes ' and if I had not postponed the publication of 
my grammatical views until I had reached an age when one 
crystallizes, if not fossilizes, I might hope to rival those of 
my fellowworkers, who are perpetually reconsidering their 
positions. In other ranges I have shifted my point of view often 
enough. One of my potwalloping jobs was the sub-editorship 
of Johnson's Cyclopaedia — a work withdrawn from the market 
in the interest of later enterprises in the same line — and a 
review of my performances as an encyclopaedist would reveal 
all manner of disproportions. To be sure, I was admonished to 
keep within narrow limits and rather prided myself on com- 
pressing what I had to say or to copy within a small compass, 
and yet I who dared to criticize the President of Magdalen for 
his slighting mention of one Aristoxenus (A. J. P. XI 125) was 
content to dismiss in a few lines the important figure of 
Posidonius. 



Not long ago seduced by Gilbert Murray's enthusiastic recom- 
mendation and also by a pleasant stroll through Mr. J. R. K. 
Thomson's Greek Tradition, I undertook to read the same 
author's earlier work Studies in the Odyssey, but I found that I 
could not make my way through the meshes of the net with 
which he encompasses Odysseus and Penelope. To me, as to the 
Greeks with whom I have to do, Odysseus and Penelope are 
man and woman and gain nothing by being evaporated into 
misty god and mistier goddess, and so I don't care a button — 
ow8e ypv — whether Poseidon was originally an agricultural god 
or no. To me his horses are the white-maned coursers of the 
sea, and his other self, Aigeus, the lord of the butting and 
bounding billows, like the butting and bounding creatures that 
disturbed my meditations as I was making my way through a 
sunken road in the Peloponnesus (A. J. P. XXVIII 239). A 
highly unscientific attitude doubtless, but I prefer to study my 
Greeks from the inside, even if my critics should compare my 
darkened vision to that of Jonah in the belly of the whale. It 
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is no joy to me to be told that the Minyans of Pindar's Fourth 
Pythian ought to have recognized that in migrating to Kyrene 
they were simply going back to first principles when Medea 
told them : 

avrl 8ek<ptv<ov 8' iXa)(V7rTepvy<av tmrovi d/nct'i/'ai'Tcs Ooat, 
avia t aVT eperfiMV &i<j>povs te vio/xdaoiaiv d«AAoiro8as. 



The familiar story of the Abderites and the Andromeda 
of Euripides, of which Wieland has made so much in his 
Abderiten has a parallel in my own student life in Germany. 
Only, the Abderites admired the scraps of the Andromeda which 
they declaimed, whereas the books of the opera which we cited 
were quoted in derision. Some of them were utterly lacking 
in grammar. Others were bathetic. One from the Zauberflote 
still sings in my brain : 

In diesen heil'gen Hallen 
Kennt man die Rache nicht. 
Und ist der Mensch gefallen 
Fiihrt ihn zuriick zur Pflicht. 

As an offset to this rings the cry, Die Rache siegt, from the 
Freischiitz. Both these utterances wake their echoes in these 
cruel times of conflicting thunders. It is indeed hard in such 
an era of storm and stress to keep one's balance, to give scope 
to righteous indignation and to do justice to a past of peaceful 
aspiration. I was almost surprised to find that in his eloquent 
lecture on Patriotic Poetry in Greek and English, my friend 
Rhys Roberts has given considerable space in his Notes and 
References to a laudation of German achievements in classical 
philology, a striking contrast to a broadside delivered by a 
French writer against Germany's claims to preeminence in 
science. No wonder that it stirred wrath, ' holy wrath ' of 
course, throughout the Empire, claiming as Germany does pre- 
eminence in every kind of ' Wissenschaft '. The attack, it is 
true, is aimed chiefly at German achievements in physical 
science, but it involves more than that. It involves the basic char- 
acter of the German mind, what we are pleased to call nowadays 
German mentality. According to Dr. Achalme the German 
is ' patient, meticuleux, pratique, avec des acces de subjecti- 
visme et de mysticisme, mais envieux, insolent, menteur, plein 
de contradictions, sans initiative, sans elegance et sans 
scrupules '. Dr. Achalme seems to have learned what Burke 
did not know, ' the method of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people '. Individual German scholars may show some of 
the unlovely traits designated in this formidable charge ; and 
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I have not hesitated to point out from time to time illustrations 
of Dr. Achalme's thesis. But as I set forth in a recent number 
of the Journal, we must not take our bill and cancel it, and so 
improve on the example of the unjust steward. I have not 
yielded unduly to German authority, though I have been 
charged with that, as I have been with every sin in the philo- 
logical decalogue — if there is such a thing outside of Ritschl's 
Ten Commandments in which Sanskrit was put under the ban. 1 
Heroes I have had in my time of course. I am sorry for the 
' valet-souled varlet ' who hasn't had them. Carlyle was one of 
the earliest. Then Goethe. But before Carlyle and Goethe 
came Elijah the Tishbite as portrayed in a Sunday School book 
by Krummacher. But the corrective was furnished by the 
author of that ' straminea epistola ', as Luther called it. 'B.keiai 
avOpwiros fy 6fioiowa6rj^ fjfuv (Ja. 5, 17), and so when it came to 
the time of philological heroes, I remembered the protest of 
Barnabas and Paul, a protest one never hears from German 
scholars : «cu 17/wis o/aoioTraGels 1<jii*v vfdv avOpwiroi. The editor- 
ship of the Journal has left me few illusions. Miserable 
offenders are we all. And in making my obligatory survey of 
the Journal I have found — not in the lower ranks only but in 
the highest places — examples enough of sins not to be covered 
by a<f>aXftaTa fivrjixoviKa and ' typothetarum errores '. My only 
standard is TO ON, not Teuton, not Briton. ' Nothing so 
brutal as a fact ' said Ste.-Beuve, and I hate brutality ; but 
to ov is to 6V. In matters of philological accuracy, I am strictly 
impartial — as impartial as Dido. To me as to every scholar, 
as to everyone who has pretensions to scholarship, false quanti- 
ties are an abomination and I should have been shocked, if I 
had not outlived of late the possibility of being shocked, when an 
eminent British scholar wrote, ' I cannot approve your laxity 
about quantities '. I could only parody my favourite poet 
John Bunyan, ' I such dirt heap never was, since Ritschl dis- 
cipled me '. What have I done to deserve such a rebuke ? 
Where shown laxity ? Have not the Germans winced at my foot- 
note A. J. P. XXIII 4? The fact is, I am paying the penalty for 
the reproduction of my youthful essay in which I ridiculed En- 
glish scholars for making such a parade of their correctness in 
the matter of quantity. I have called it a negative virtue, 1 but 
if that is not a fair statement, it is nothing to brag of, and 
yet English writers, remembering their schooldays and their 
' swishings ', give one no peace about false quantities as they 
give us no rest from the perpetual teapot. In Samuel 
Butler's The Way of All Flesh, confidently pronounced by 

"A. J. P. XXIX 116. : A. J. P. XXXVII 497. 
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one judge the greatest of English novels, by another, the 
greatest novel of the world, we have an exemplification of 
this tiresome motif. 

When Ernest spoke inadvertently of the Quirinal, Dr. Skinner replied 
with his wonted pomp : Yes, the Quirinal or as I myself prefer to call 
it, Quirinal. 

Now Quirinal is the natural pronunciation for anyone who 
has lodged at the Hotel Quirinale, and I am reminded of an old 
friend who seriously proposed to accent the English ' orator ' 
and ' auditor ' on the penult. 



In the Carnegie Endowment edition of Grotius' Mare 
Liberum p. 9, 1. 11 there is a curious error which in all fairness 
ought not to be charged, as has been done, to the faulty memory 
of the illustrious author. In the place cited we find : Et hoc 
nomine Hercules Orchomeniorum, Graeci sub Agamemnone 
Mysorum regi arma intulerunt, quasi libera essent naturaliter 
itinera, ut Baldus dixit. The editor tells us that ' Grotius refers 
to the Trachiniae of Sophocles, probably from memory, but 
there is no such reference in the play '. The reference is not 
to the Trachiniae itself but to an extract from Apollodorus 
which the Laurentianus has prefixed to the play in lieu of an 
argument. In this extract (Bibl. II. 7, 7, 4) <os 8e tk 'Opxoficvbv 
r/Ktv, ' A/xvVTtop avrov 6 ySacriAevs ovk daae fieO' 07rA<i>v irapiivai, kwAuo- 
uevos 8e iraptXOelv /cat tovtov aireKTeivcv, the evident correction of 
Wesseling 'Opp.evtov for 'Opxop.ev6v appears in the Dindorf edi- 
tion — and Orchomeniorum should be Ormeniorum. Ormenion 
was in Thessaly, the scene of the Trachiniae ; Orchomenus was 
in Boeotia, the canton in which Thespiae lies, the scene of 
Herakles' Thirteenth Labor. 



A timely document that same Mare Liberum by a professor of 
law, timely reading for April the second those words of cap. 13 : 
Quodsi in bellum trudimur hostium iniquitate, debet nobis causae 
aequitas spem ac fiduciam boni eventus addere. More than ever 
may this world-war be called a professors' war (A. J. P. 
XXXVII 118) and it is interesting to find the recent analysis 
of the differences between English and German methods of 
classical study (1. c. 498) reappearing with momentous signifi- 
cance in the language of an eminent academical authority. 

The Englishman's ideal is character; the German's ideal is per- 
formance. The Englishman desires to be a man among men, governed 
as far as possible by public opinion. The German desires to be an 
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efficient part of an efficient organization, helping it to do its work 
better than any other organization ever did it before. The war is, in 
fact, a contest between these two types; and the underlying lesson of 
these awful years is that somehow the virtues of the two types must be 
conjoined instead of separated. The English type, left to itself, tends 
to go ahead gallantly and loyally, but unintelligently. The German type, 
left to itself, tends to gain its immediate objects, intelligently and effi- 
ciently, but at the sacrifice of those habits of courtesy and morality 
which are the very basis of civilization. 

Discarding the favorite commercial theory, President Hadley 
believes that ' this war will establish the principle that character 
and performance must go hand in hand ; that morals and brains 
must be conjoined ; and that a civilization which attempts to base 
itself on either to the exclusion of the other is fundamentally 
incomplete '. In other words, there will be a blend of the aperi) 
of efficiency (XXXV 367) with the apery of the gentleman. 
The ideal of philology is the ideal of life. 



In his memoirs Jefferson tries to keep young by gibes at old 
age, and in a letter, recently exhumed, written when he was in 
his eighty-second year, he begins with the words : ' The weight 
of years and the wane of mind inseparable from that withdraw 
me from serious application '. There is a self-satisfied smirk 
in that apt alliteration ' weight of years ' and ' wane of mind '. 
Now Brief Mention can hardly be called ' serious application ' 
so that I keep within Jeffersonian limitations, but the application 
sometimes takes the form of a blister which I am as ready to 
apply to myself as to others. Rousseau, it may be remembered, 
scouts Montaigne's claim that his book is a ' livre de bonne foy ' 
and ridicules his ' fausse naivete ' in ascribing to himself none 
but amiable weaknesses. But the mistakes of a scholar are 
never amiable (A. J. P. XXXVII 242) and haunt the transgres- 
sor as long as he lives. Among the sins that seem to be purged 
by confession are typographical errors. They are sins because 
they shew a lack of vigilance. In the last volume there are two 
that disturb the sense, A. J. P. XXXVII no 1. 7 from bottom 
where for ' divorced ' read ' derived ' and p. m 1. 15 for ' de- 
pendents ' read ' unfriends ', ' adversaries ', ' opponents 'or some 
equivalent. The MS. reading is irrecoverable. In my attempted 
version of dtci w 'H/oaxAeiTe A. J. P. XXXIII 112 the third 
line should read ' As I recalled how oft we two as one '. The 
wrong copy was sent to the typewriter. In a notice of Professor 
Lane Cooper's Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature 
written when I had no access to works of reference (A. J. P. 
XXXVII 379), I followed the authority of the Nation in the 
matter of the familiar quotation from Carlyle as to the relation 
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of genius and taking pains. There is a catena of such things in 
Bartlett 10th ed., p. 584 — and Carlyle's pronouncement is not 
the worst. ' Genius means the transcendent capacity for taking 
trouble ', — ' means ' and not ' is ' and Carlyle improves on 
Buffon. 



' Thus bad begins but worse remains behind.' The ' ductor 
titubantium ' of the last number has proved himself a titubant 
leader of the titubants and Paulus has caused me more sleepless 
nights than Kleophantis ever caused the Silentiary. In the dry 
light of Baltimore my senses undisturbed by the scent of a 
marvellous rose-garden, the exotic perfume of Albert Samain's 
Au Jardin de l'lnfante (25th ed.), and the vers libres and 
pensees libres of Paul Geraldy, I am only too happy that I did 
not publish more of my metamorphoses and wonder that I 
called A. P. VI 71 (p. 58), one of my favorites. There is no 
actuality, no vision about it. Phantom chaplets, phantom cups 
out of a non-existent past — an absurd dedication. According 
to one translator, after making a night of it with his boon- 
companions, the hero of the epigram oftentimes repaired to the 
dwelling of his obdurate love. But the natural construction of 
the Greek followed by Veniero gives Paulus the escort of 
Horace's ' iuvenes protervi '. Merivale, finding them in the 
way, has left them out altogether. vfipio-Trjv pvOov is involved in 
ovk ewos. The Bohn version of /j.e\ixpy* | eA»i8o« vfipiorqv p,v0ov 
is ' the saucy language of honey-dripping hope ' — a rendering 
which like the far' ayKwvos /SiX-q of Pindar Ipp-qviuv x aT ' l i u - Ven- 
iero gives us, ' non mai | dolce speranza brillo nei tuoi superbi 
detti '. I myself tried, ' No sweet hope | lurking in haughty 
language ', but finally, under the influence of Byzantine 
ip(i>imviax and the last line of Byron's Don Juan, I wrote, ' Sweet 
hope I Of frolic madness ', for which Paulus is in no wise 
responsible. This also is a sin and a sin of the first magnitude. 
It recalls the grave words of Boeckh, who characterizes a cer- 
tain style of conjectural emendation as ' Ein frevelhafter Ein- 
griff in die f remde Individuality ' and of this sacrilegious en- 
croachment upon another's personality, the critical notes of the 
Anthology abound. 1 

1 A footnote must atone for a footnote 1. c. p. 72. I did not find an 
opportunity of verifying my impression as to the aorist of fimiv and 
it seems strange that I should have forgotten the piv/)aas of so familiar a 
passage as Ar. Av. 796. Still according to Concordance and Index to 
which I had no personal access when the note was written, there is only 
that one aorist in Aristophanes and an intolerable deal of durative, 
cursive, paratatic tenses. 



